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And speaking of embassies, recalls to my 
memory another story connected with, gloves 
and legations. Ambassadors' effects are passed 
without examination— not by law,ibut out of 
courtesy. This courtesy has made smuggle- 
resses of many an envoy's wife ; of none more 
than of a French Ambassadress, not very many 
years ago, in England. She used to import 
huge cases of gloves under the name of " de- 
spatches," and these she condescended to sell 
to English ladies who were mean enough to buy 
them. But the custom-house officers became 
tired of being accomplices in this contraband 
trade, and they put a stop to it by a very in- 
genious contrivance. Having duly ascertained 
that a case directed to the Embassy contained 
nothing but ladies' gloves, they affected to treat 
it as a letter which had been sent through the 
Customs by mistake, and which they made 
over to the post-office. The authorities cf ti.e 
latter delivered the same in due course; the 
postage-fee of something like £250 was paid 
without a remark ; and the ambassadress stop- 
ped all further correspondence of that sort by 
declining to deal any longer in gloves. 

But even the Customs get defeated occasion- 
ally, in spite of their cleverness. Some years 
ago a celebrated exporter of contraband goods, 
residing at Calais, sent on the same day, to two 
different parts of England, two cases of gloves, 
one containing gloves only for the right, the 
other case, gloves only for the left hand. The 
"left hands" got safely to their destination, 
but the " rights" were seized. The Customs, 
however, could find no purchaser at the usual 
sales for single gloves, but they were at .ast 
bought by an individual at the rate of a penny 
a dozen; this individual happened to be the 
possessor of the other single gloves, and he 
reaped a rich profit by the trick over the fair 
and honest dealer. 

This was a more successful trick with the 
gloves than that practised by the lady who, 
flinging her pretty gauntlet on to the arena 
where some wild beasts were struggling, bade 
her knight descend and bring it back to her. 
The cavalier accomplished the task, but he 
smote the cruel damsel in the face with the 
glove ere he threw it at her feet ; and, turning 
on his heel, he left her for ever. She of course 
lived on in single suilenness; and I warrant 
that she never saw white gloves and a wedding 
without a twinge at her heart. 

The late Duke of Orleans was once almost as 
unlucky as this lady, and all through a glove. 
He was visiting some of the wounded of Ant- 
werp in a hospital near the scene of conflict. 
He spoke kindly to all, and he shook hands 
with several ; but one of those he^ so 'honored 
bluntly remarked; thatwlien the Emperor shook 
hands with the wounded he first drew off his 
gloves. 

The Duke as much offended: contra bonus 
mores by: keeping his gloves on, as an old- 
fashioned naval captain once did by keeping 
them off. The marine hero in question had 
stood up to go through a country-dance with a 
very fine lady, who was shocked, to observe that 
his huge and warm hands were not covered ac- 
cording to etiquette* "Captain," said his fair 
partner, -'^you are perhaps not aware that you 
have not -got your gloves on." "Oh; never 
mind, Ma'am -I" answered the commander, 
"never- mind; I can wash my hands when 
we've done I" The gallant sailor was not as 
wide-awake to the advantages of opportunity 
for gallantry on the questioti of gloves as Yorick 
was when the grave gentleman flirted with the 
Calais grisette. He was no descendant, — albeit 
his name was Harley— of that Earl of Oxford 
I have just named, who once presented Eliza- 
beth with a pair of gloves, ornamented with 
four tufts of rose-colored 'silk, so deliciously 
scented, that she called the scent " Lord Ox- 
ford's perfume." 

London, Ludlow, and Leominster, Worces- 



ter, Woodstock, and Yeovil, arc the great seats 
of the leather-glove manufacture in, England. 
The Worcester district alone supplies six mil- 
lion pairs annually, and all, or nearly all, made 
by hand. Derby contributes silk , gloves ; the 
worsted come from Leicester; and Nottingham 
furnishes us with cotton gloves. In addition to 
these, we yearly import between three and four 
million pairs of leather gloves from France. 
The export of home-made gloves is very small 
— not large enough to keep warm the fingers 
of the little republic of San Marino. 

* * * * * 

— Habits and Men. 
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Pabb. May 18, 1855. 

It is finally open ; this Exposition which 
we have waited for so long, and which has 
raised to so high a pitch the curiosity of 
Paris, of France, and of the world. The 
roar of artillery, the sound of trumpets, 
brilliant uniforms, elegant toilettes — no- 
thing, in fact, was lacking at this fete, ex? 
cept, perhaps, fine weather, because the 
sky was grey and gloomy. The morning 
of inauguration was not, to say the least, 
very imposing. After a long address from 
Prince Napoleon, and a short reply from 
the Emperor, the assistants at the ceremo- 
ny poured into the galleries of the Palace 
of Industry, and viewed the marvels which 
have been gathered there from the four 
quarters of the world. 

You know that the Exposition of the 
Fine Arts, all that I shall give you an ac- 
count of, is independent, at least in the lo- 
cality it occupies, from the Exposition of In- 
dustry. They have built in the Champs Ely- 
sees, at the end of the Avenue Montaigne, a 
vast edifice of a very simple style, and where 
the pictures and statuary are well disposed 
and lighted. Five thousand one hundred 
and twelve objects of Art have found ad- 
mission to the galleries. Thus, in spite of 
the rigor of the Commission of Examina- 
tion, in spite of the numerous and unfortu- 
nate rejections which I have informed you 
of, the collection is still very rich, and, of 
course, interesting. France regrets the ab- 
sence of some celebrated masters : Dela- 
roche and Ary Scheffer, who enjoy in Paris a 
high popularity, have contributed nothing. 
Barye, also, our great sculptor of animals, 
is in this category. His works are, doubt- 
less, in the first rank of this kind, but he, 
from artistic pride, would not submit them 
to the appreciation of a jury. 

Fortunately all the world has not fol- 
lowed this example. One of the leaders 
of the modern school, M. Ingres, who, 
now r a-days, does not contribute to the pub- 
lic exhibitions, has re-united the gems of 
his work, and. has ornamented the walls of 
a. gallery; where he reigns absolute master, 
and alone. Eugene Delacroix, his rival In 
talent and reputation, has sent more than 
thirty pictures. Decamp and Horace Ver- 
net have < sent many. Among the land- 
scapists, Rossean, Corot, Daubigny, and 
Troyon, are attractive. 
; But I . must say to you, that there is 
something more curious to us than the ex- 
position of our own artists — the works of 
foreigners. The French are not like the 
American and English travellers; in spite 
of the railroads, and the facility of journeys 
(o distant countries, they stay willingly at 



home, and very few even among those who 
love and study the Arts, know the galleries 
of Europe. For the most part, the works 
of the German, Spanish, and English pain- 
ters, are absolutely new among us. These 
are veritable revelations to our ignorance, 
and when we go into the foreign galleries, 
we pass from surprise to surprise. If you 
have the time to read the French journals, 
you will see our critics bending to the 
power and force of certain schools of whose 
value they were yesterday ignorant. 

The administration charged with the or- 
ganization of the exposition, wished to 
treat the strangers with a fraternal polite- 
ness. It has placed their works in the first 
galleries of the palace of the Avenue Mon- 
taigne, reserving for the French the furthest 
rooms. The ground floor is entirely occu- 
pied by painting and sculpture ; two vast 
staircases lead to the first floor, where they 
have placed the water-colors, engravings, 
lithographs, pastels, and architectural draw- 
ings. • 

If you like we will imitate the example 
which the organization of the exposition 
has given us, and in our review we will 
commence with the foreign artists. Our 
journey will not be long to-day : it is with 
difficulty that we can enter the depart- 
ments of Belgium and Holland — the sacred 
land which has given to the world Van 
Eyck and Lucas of Leyden, Rubens and 
Bembrandt. We must admit that the 
school of the Netherlands has declined very 
much from its former splendor. The end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries, have scarcely pro- 
duced a great artist in Flanders. Happily, 
within the past ten years, the national 
genius has awaked, the feeling for color has 
returned, and it has come back to the study 
of Nature. So that under all these diverse 
influences, the Belgian school holds a high 
rank in the exposition. 

A name almost new to France will first 
claim our attention. Without doubt Henri 
Leys has already exhibited at the Louvre, 
but his pictures have passed almost un- 
noticed. He is a sincere artist, and not 
easily satisfied with himself. Leys has la- 
bored much and long to -find his proper 
talent, but has found it at last. That 
which he seeks and loves, is a kind of re- 
surrection of the past, with its costumes, its 
manners, its customs, and its spirit. The 
three pictures which he calls The Tren- 
taines of Bertal di Haze — "The Prome- 
nade outside of the Walls " — and, the 
" New Year in Flanders," seem to be pages 
torn from some old book of the fifteenth 
century. The faithfulness of the costume, 
the. exactness of the least details, but, above 
all, the retrospective character of the 
heads, make of these pictures veritable 
wonders. Henri Leys has a great talent as 
a colorist, his drawing is of a wonderful 
nicety, and the attitudes of his figures ex- 
ceedingly fine— in short, he shows peculiar 
skill in the arrangement of his groups upon 
the canvas, and in the spirit with which he 
makes them move there. What characte- 
rizes him particularly is his success in re- 
producing to our eyes a past which we sup- 
posed for ever gone. Henri Leys is like a 
man of the fifteenth century, who, over- 
looked by the angel of death, relates to us 
of the present day the incidents of his own 
time. 

After Leys, but far removed from him, 
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one may, perhaps, place Alfred Stevens ; 
he paints, generally, popnlar scenes, conspi- 
cuous for force and brilliancy. There is an 
interesting composition of his which one 
cannot help but love, representing a poor 
woman arrested as a vagrant, and conduct- 
ed to prison by some soldiers ; the head is 
very expressive, and the general effect of 
color is singularly vigorous. But, I must 
say that Alfred Stevens overshoots his 
mark — for, in seeking depth of tone, he 
becomes black — the outlines of his figures 
are too positive— -he is unacquainted with 
the scale of half tint, and his figures are 
not well lighted. 

"We find a more delicate hand in an 
artist of Liege, Florent Willems, the author 
of " The Interior of the Shop," " Coquetry," 
and "The Moment of the Duel." "Willems 
is a frequent exhibitor in the Paris Exhi- 
bition ; his pencil is of an extreme delicacy, 
and, although he is a Fleming, he has the 
patience of a Hollander. He paints stuffs 
with unequalled skill ; in the picture called 
" Coquetry" — representing a young female 
arranging her- hair before a mirror — there 
is a 6atin gown that rivals the best thing 
of the kind painted by Netscher ; his pa- 
tience does not, moreover, exclude breadth, 
for his touch, however delicate it may be, 
is, at the same time, ever free and broad. 

One cannot say as much for Adolphe 
Dillens, who, in his pictures, seems to be 
intent upon neatness of exeoution. "The 
Eight of Passage," is, -nevertheless, a very 
fine work, and very ingeniously conceived. 
The love of finish is carried still further by 
Madou and Ferdinand de Braekeleer, both 
of whom have renown in Flanders. Their 
process is about the same; they confine 
themselves to a somewhat monotonous 
scale of clear whitish tones, and their co- 
loring lacks essentially in truth and vigor. 
I do not doubt, however, but that "The 
Village School," of Braekeleer, will obtain 
great success with the Parisian public. 
"Why ? Because the painter has rendered a 
certain arch naiveti in the expression of a 
greater part of the scholars' faces, and be- 
cause, his little figures are happily grouped. 
Yet, who could believe that a painting so 
pale and flat could proceed from Antwerp 
— from the country of Rubens and Jor- 
dsens! 

The landscapes sent by the Belgian artists 
are neither numerous or remarkable; the 
best are by M. de Enyff, who has a true 
feeling for light, and who paints the skies 
of the north, with, a keen perception of 
their character. The Flemings have al- 
ways understood the Art of painting ani- 
mals, but there are few among the artists 
pursuing this difficult branch upon whom 
the mantle of Sneyders has fallen. Eugene 
Verbeckhoven, who is one of the stars of 
the modern Belgian school, has taken an 
opposite direction : he is cold, : precise, and 
a little false — his sheep are bandboxy, and 
well-dressed, combed, brushed and frizzled 
like those which mothers give to their 
children on New Tear's day. How much 
more preferable is the bold talent of M. 
Verlat, and, above all, that of Joseph Ste- 
vens, brother of the artist of the same 
name whom we have already mentioned. 
To see "The Surprise," and -"The Trade 
of a Dog," &c, it is evident that Stevens 
has, for a long time, lived in familiar in- 
tercourse with animals, for his pictures 
show acauaintance with their instincts and 



with the slightest detail of their characters 
— he is perfectly familiar with their atti- 
tudes, their forms, and with their anatomy. 
Besides, this young artist has positive pic- 
turesque qualities — his touch is firm, and 
his coloring is rich, powerful, and varied. 

I have to speak of another painter who, 
also, remains faithful to the Flemish school, 
J. B. Van Moer. He is of recent date, 
having exhibited, for the first time, in 
Paris, in 1853: I assure you, he will be 
famous before two years are over. Van 
Moer paints interiors: his "Studio," and 
his " Corridor at Brussels," are little mar- 
vels of truth : very few know, as he does, 
how to throw a ray of sunshine into a 
room, and to express upon a wall the play 
of light and shade. Do not seek for poetry 
in his pictures ; he has no ideal : if he can 
give the color and effect of a few simple 
fruits, or of a brass kettle placed upon 
a kitchen table, he is content ; and certain 
it is, he does it admirably well. Van 
Moer, I repeat, is a Fleming worthy of thas 
school's palmiest days. 

In this rapid view of the Exposition 
halls, we wish to tell the truth to all whom 
it concerns, and we, therefore, give a large 
space to criticism. Holland, and we say it 
with regret, has sent works unworthy of 
its ancient renown. We cannot recognize 
the land of Bembrandt, of Metzu, of Buys- 
dael and of Van de Velde, in the washed- 
out faces, and in the feeble pictures which 
the artists of the Netherlands have; sent 
here. "When one pauses an instant before 
the portrait of King William HI., by Nico- 
las Pieneman, before the landscape of Koek- 
Koek, and the marine pieces of Louis 
Meyer and of Antoine "Waldrop, there is 
nothing more to see. For a country so 
prolific in great painters, these are not suf- 
ficient. 

Let us turn our faces northward, and 
take a look upon Denmark. An artist of 
Copenhagen, Antoine Melbye, exhibits a 
"Naval Combat," in which action and 
color are noticeable. Continuing our walk 
we come to Sweden, and we are first struck 
with the number of their landscape pain- 
ters ; their works are more curious to study, 
on account of the localities they represent, 
than for any love of the picturesque appa- 
rent in them. " Lake Malarey," " View of 
Suldal," and the " Mountains of Bergen," 
interest us more on account of their un- 
known beauties, than they do for the some- 
what meagre and cold style of painting in 
which the Swedish and Norwegian artists 
have portrayed them. The painters of 
these distant regions have, however, a spe- 
cial talent for representing their impene- 
trable forests, and they have also the facul- 
ty of painting animals well. In this latter 
class Kiorboe is the first among his coun- 
trymen. The " Preaching in a Chapel in 
Swedish Lapland," by M. Hockbert, is a 
skillful composition, while it is also an ex- 
cellent painting. This picture gives a 
better idea of Lapland manners and cus- 
toms, than whole volumes of the jnost 
precise books of travel. 

Ton see by the preceding that the Ex- 
position of Paris bears no resemblance to 
any other that we have been called upon 
to contemplate. Doubtless, foreign artists 
were authorized to send their works to 
previous exhibitions, but very few availed 
themselves of the privilege; but on this 
occasion, having received an unusual invi 



tation, they have responded to it with a- 
compliance that delights us, since: it per- 
mits us to learn something of the situa- 
tion and prospects of Art in various spheres, 
the details of which reviews' and journals 
have very imperfectly revealed to us. And ' 
then, too, what is a written description of 
a picture? How, with feeble, ; colorless^ 
words, characterize the mariner of a pain-, 
ter? To comprehend, one must see an (1, 
study for himself, and so the Exposition^, 
being open, we pass our days there, won-- ? 
dering if there can be a greater delight, 
than to see about you such a world of ..; 
novelty. - ,y. 

Mantz. ■-':'■ 

... » . . _ 
The Palace of the Fine Arts, a showy build-- 
ing of wood and plaster, stands a short distance' • 
from Mabille. Outside it is effective, and: the : 
interior is well lighted. Beyond this little was:: 
required. A series of rooms and galleries are 
apportioned to the various schools ; each nation 
having its own space, in most cases, a< separate 
gallery. France, of course, takes the lion's)! 
share of -the available wall ; not, perhaps, from 
any intentional unfairness, so much, perhaps, 
as from a conscientious belief that the paintings^ 
of the French schools of the present day are ' 
beyond compare the worthiest works of human 
genius. Assuredly they are the most ambitious. . 
Fainted on a collosal scale, for the decoration > 
of miles of gallery at Versailles and the ample 
roofs of Paris churches, they stand out among 
the largest historical compositions of our own - 
Wards, Friths, and Maclises, like the colossal ; 
pictures of Brobdignag among the miniatures' 
of Lilliput. We.shall have more to say here- - 
after on the contrasts and comparisons provoked; 
by the juxtaposition of the several schools. At. 
present we need only say that England is fairly . 
— not strongly — represented at this gathering 
of contemporary Art. Mr Ward's two grand, 
pictures, "Argyll Asleep," and the "Execunr 
tion of Montrose," — taken from the.corridor of. 
the New Palace-r-will show our neighbors the; 
style of Art with which we are decorating our.' 
greatest public buildings ; Mr. Creswick's land-i 
scapes, in a style beyond the imagination of .ag 
Frenchman to conceive, will bring home to 
many eyes in France, the green glories of .our; 
forest glades. Mr. Mulready's works, nine. in: 
number, will show our neighbors that while the.' 
English school shirks no comparisons With the 
minute accuracy of the Flemish painters, its, 
humorists excel in grace of form and .depth of 
feeling. Sir Edwin Landseer's specimens— .- 
though not his best-r-will give them an idea of 
our great animal-painter's mode of handling- 
Highland scenery. Mr. Danby's "Evening, 
Gun," in a style of excellence more . cultiva-; 
ed in France than elsewhere, will prove how.j 
little we need fear competition on pur rival's 
ground ; and Mr. Stanfield's paintings how 
absolutely we remain masters, in Art, • as 
in other ways, of our own watery element,; 
Then, again, to come to our new generation, 
Mr. Millais' "Release." — which the French, are 
amused to find in a glass casern-will show 
them, in its breadth of style and. solidity of, 
execution, the best fruits of that heresy of jre^ 
Raphaolltism which appears to them so pre- . 
posterous a mystery of the English; school. 
While rejoicing over the works which are, pre- 
sent to testify of our doings, and to justify our 
place in the high-fields of Art, we cannot but 
mourn over the remarkable works of .our time 
which are absent. We deeply regret, the rule 
which excluded the works of two such illustrar 
tions of our contemporary Art as Etty and 
Turner from the Exhibition ; at the same time 
we may also record our regret at that spirit pf 
reserve which, in the exercise of. an unquestion- 
able private right, has inflicted on us the risk, 
of a certain amount of public discredit, by wij^i-. 
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holding from some of our best artiste the means 
of showing their full strength. Sir Edwin 
Landseer, for himself, contributes nothing to 
the show : it is by inferior works, taken up by 
accident, without the painter's choice, that one 
of the most characteristic of our masters is mis- 
represented to the European student of schools 
and styles. Mr. Baily's "Eve" is there : but 
where are the. " Graces,'' " The Morning Star," 
the " Nymph," of our most poetical sculptor ? 
Mr. Gibson is represented by a single figure. In 
France, church, palace, gallery has each given 
up its best to the occasion. Versailles rejoices 
for a time in bare apartments ; the Louvre has 
surrendered its ceilings, the Luxembourg its 
walls. Few churches in Paris have escaped 
the conscription. With equal zeal private col- 
lections have been placed at the service of the 
several artists. Hence a vast illustration of 
the living faculty of France in regard to Art — 
the productiveness of which appears astound- 
ing. — Athenaum. 

THE CHURCH AND THE ABTIST IN SPAIN. 

The true patron of Art in Spain in the time 
of Philip II., was unquestionably the supreme 
and munificent church. Each of her great 
cathedrals, Toledo, Zaragoza, Salamanca, 
Segovia, Valencia, Granada, Seville, each of 
her great abbeys, not only those in the cities, 
but those planted in rural vegas and remote 
sierras, Lupiana, Guadalupe, El Paular, St. 
Martin de la Cogolla, was a centre and seminary 
of local Art. Architects and sculptors, painters 
of fresco, canvas, vellum, arid glass, goldsmiths, 
and artists in brass and iron, there found ready 
hospitality, generous patronage,- -and constant 
employment. 

Ill vigorous growth, the great cathedral or 
religious house of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, resembled the allegorical vine of the 
Psalmist; which sent out.hcr boughs to the sea, 
and her branches to the river. Its hereditary 
revenues, and the tributes of the pious, afforded 
funds, not easily exhausted j for ' purposes of 
architecture and decoration ; for adding a hew 
chapel or a more spacious sacristy, and, stoning 
them with pictures arid plate ; or for covering 
the walls of a new cloister- with a pictorial 
biography of St. Dominic or St. Bennet. 
The rivalry of ' ecclesiastical corporations and 
monastic orders, in the '! gay religion, full of 
pomp arid- gold," ensured a liberal expenditure, 
even among churchmen who were inspired with 
no honorable zeal to ennoble and beautify the 
temple of God committed to their keeping. 
The historians of the various miraculous images 
of Our Lady of Atocha, or Guadalupe, or Sope- 
tran, while they enlarge on the sanctity and 
wondrous powers 'of their respective subjects, 
which ought' to melt hearts of adamant and' 
move bowels of brass, dilate with hardly less 
unction arid pride on the splendor of 'their sacred 
palaces, and the plate and jewels which blaze 
around their time-honored' shrines. The 
wealth of the fraternity or the chapter rnight 
therefore be spent with rriore or less generosity, 
and more or less taste, but to one artistic, pur-, 
pose or another, a considerable portion of it was 
sure to be devoted. Arid to their quiet halls' no 
prodigal heir ever brought ruin arid desolation, 
scattering the. slowly accumulated treasures of 
ages, and turning a fair inheritance into husks. 

There was hardly a Spanish pairiter, there- 
fore, who had not passed some portion, 'of his 
life — mxtif of ttie'itt passed' their whole lives— 
in convents and cathedrals, The pairiter was, 
in truth, not the least.popular or important of 
the servants of the "church. His business was 
not merely to decorate and delight^to minister 
to the lust of the eye, arid the pride of life— but 
to instruct the ignorant, reform the vicious, and 
guide to the paths of piety and virtue. From 
him the young and the poor learned rnuch.of 
the little they knew of gospel history, arid of the 
touching stories of the saints whom they were 



taught from the cradle to adore. The full im- 
portance of his functions it is difficult, perhaps 
for a Protestant to appreciate. Here the cha- 
racter and ancient habits of our people have 
rendered it possible, even for the masses, to dis- 
pense with symbols, to attach themselves warmly 
to theological dogmas, and to feel enthusiasm 
about doctrinal abstractions. But to the simple 
Catholic of Spain these things were, as they still 
are, unintelligible ; and the ideas which "came 
home to him at all were only such as could be 
embodied in the pictures or carvings of the shrine 
at which he worshiped. The magnitude of the 
painter's mission was therefore felt and avowed 
ooth by himself and others. "The chief end of 
the works of Christian art," says the painter 
Pachecb, "is to persuade men to piety, and to 
bring them to God." "For the learned and 
lettered," says another author of the same age, 
"written knowledge may suffice; but for the 
ignorant, what master is like painting ? They 
may read their duty in a picture, when they 
cannot search for it in books." The painter 
was in truth the best and most popular of 
preachers; and the standing homilies with 
which he clothed the walls of church and 
cloister, were more universally attractive and 
acceptable than the sermons in which the 
Jesuit glozed or the Dominican thundered from 
the pulpit. He knew and felt the dignity of his 
task, and frequently applied himself to it with 
all the zealous fervor of the holiest friar. Like 
Fra Angelico, Macip (or Joanes, as he is gene- 
rally called) was wont to prepare himself for a 
new work by means of prayer, fasting, and the 
Eucharist. To these preparatives Luis de 
Varzas added the occasional discipline of the 
scourge, and he kept by his bedside a coffin, in 
'■ which he would often He down to meditate on 
death. Sometimes the pious painter, assumed 
tie clerical robe ; sometimes the priest or friar, 
who loved art, taught himself at leisure hours 
to ; use the pencil. Indeed, there were few 
religious houses but had possessed, at one time 
or other, an inmate of some skill as an artist, 
who had contributed a picture or a carving to 
the chapel, or a rich pix or chalice to the 
sacristy. 

Dealing with the invisible world, and its 
divine, angelic, and. glorified beings, the artist 
was, or believed that he was, an especialobject 
of solicitude to these heavenly personages. The 
perfection, or the preservation of his works, was 
not beneath, the care of the very highest of 
them. The legends of the Church, the opinion 
of the clergy, and the traditions of. Arii.were in 
this matter' agreed, and were sometimes con- 
firmed by modern instances. Towards the close, 
of the fourteenth century, certain Jeromite. 
hermits, who had found their way from Italy to 
the mountains of Avila, and who had made their 
abode in the caves of Juisando, adorned their 
rock-hewn chapel with a picture of. their patron 
isaint. The dampness, of the cavern, whose 
isides ran down with water all the winter, 
rotted . the- frame, but respected the picture, 
which remained at the end of two hundred 
lyears as bright and fresh as if newly painted, 
; Miracles were spmetimes wrought by pictures 
and statues, not only during the lifetime of their 
authors, but even while the pencil or- the chisel 
was still engaged in creating them. A painter at 
work in the dome of the chapel of our Lady, of 
Nieva, when almost dashed to pieces by a fall 
Ithroughhis scaffolding, was immediately restored 
to life and vigor. Lope de Vega relates of 
another painter similarly engaged, that his 
! scaffolding gave way, and fell with a sudden 
crash, but that he himself, having uttered a 
mental prayer, remained suspended in mid air, 
upheld by the arm which he had just painted, 
and which Our Lady put forth from the wall to 
his relief. 

. , .Artists not only enjoyed in purgatory the 
aid of the saints whom^they had most frequently 
represented; but even in' this world their 



friendly patrons were supposed sometimes to 
interfere in their behalf, to extricate them from 
the consequence of mundane peccadilloes, as the 
heathen deities interfered in the fortunes of a 
Homeric battle, to aid. and protect their favorite 
heroes, — Velazquez and his Works. 

Besides certain causes which naturally led 
the Spanish painter to religious subjects and 
stamped a religious character on his works, 
another cause operated to prevent him, even if 
he were so disposed, from indulging in those 
libertine fancies which employed the pencils of 
so many of his brethren in Germany and Italy. 
The Inquisition, which, like Death, knocked 
when it pleased at every door, and would be 
refused admittance at none, which ruled the 
printing-press with a rod of iron, and even pryed 
into the recesses of the author's desk, was not 
slow in finding its way to the studio, and as- 
serting its dominion over Art. It put forth a 
decree forbidding the making, exposing to sale, 
or possessing immodest pictures, prints, or 
sculptures, under pain of excommunication, a 
fine of 1500 ducats, and a year's exile. Inspec- 
tors or censors were likewise appointed by the 
tribunal, in the principal towns, to see that this 
decree was obeyed, and report to the Holy 
Office any transgression of. it that might fall 
within their notice. — Velazquez and his Works. 

The Portland Vase. — In the centre of the 
room (British Museum) stands, upon a pedes- 
tal, the universally celebrated Portland Vase. 
This vase was found in the sixteenth century 
in a sarcophagus, in the sepulchral chamber 
called Monte del Grano, on the road from Rome 
to Frascati, and was called after the family into 
whose possession it first came, the Barberini 
Vase. About sixty years ago, Sir William 
Hamilton, who had become possessed ofit, sold 
it to the Duchess of Portland, from whom it 
received its present name of the Portland Vase. 
In the year 1810, it. was placed by the Duke of 
Portland in the British Museum.. 

This very elegantly-shaped .vase, which is 
about ten inches high, consists of a dark blue 
glass, over the surface of which a fine coating 
of white opaque glass was melted. On this 
white coating, the figures which were to adorn 
the vase were drawn, executed in the manner 
usual in cameos, and then all that part of the 
white coating not included in the outlines of 
these figures was ground off, so. that they are 
very strongly relieved by the dark ground of the 
blue glass, and produce an effect resembling 
that of the onyx ; cameos. The relief of these 
figures iri the thin coating is so low, that the, 
general form of the vase is not broken by it, and 
all the parts within the external outline are most 
delicately modelled on the principle of the 
reliefs in the Panathenaic Procession by al- 
most imperceptible elevations and depressions. 
Winckelman endeavored to establish an iden- 
tity between this subject arid the fable of Peleus 
and Thetis. This interpretation, however, met 
with but few supporters, from the circumstance 
of the hero being here welcomed by the female 
figure with the serpent, while the generally re- 
ceived version of the fable supposed him 
to. have, obtained her, after, great opposition. 
An English archaeologist, Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, 
has, with much ingenuity and learning, endea- 
vored to establish Winckelman's interpretation. 
If, however, he be disposed to consider the 
workmanship of : this vase as coeval with the 
sarcophagus in which it was. found, namely, 
the period of Septimius Severus, I am not pre- 
pared to adopt this opinion ; but the delicacy 
of the forms and the singular grace of the move- 
ments, show that they are. of the period when 
Art was in its highest perfection. The execu- 
tion of the heads and the folds of the drapery, 
is very slight, and sometimes almost meagre. 
This vase, which was probably made in the first 
century, has once been broken, but all the pieces 
are there except one very small one.-Dr. Waagen. 



